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LAST TANGO IN PARIS mmm 


indirect cause of her death. It is after he sym- 
bolically becomes the bourgeois colonel that 
Jeanne shoots him in revolutionary rebellion— 
although throughout the film she has been Berto- 
lucci’s vehicle for the bourgeois. At the very end 
the two exchange roles, revealing the duality in 
human nature which forces us to become the 
very thing we despise. (That we are what we 
claim to hate, that we are always ambivalent, 
was equally the theme of Bertolucci’s Partner, 
based upon the idea of the double. ) 

Last Tango, visually complex, its imagery 
constantly revealing character and sensibility, 
both of people and of the age in which they live, 
offers too narrow a conception of what human 
beings can give to each other to be a great film. 
And Bertolucci is not consistently distant enough 
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from his subject to offer us the exquisite ironies 
with which Bufiuel invests The Discreet Charm 
of the Bourgeoisie, which Bertolucci encouraged 
the viewers of his film at the New York Film 
Festival to go out and see. 

Yet as a paean to the damage inflicted on us 
all by bourgeois values, and on the inability of 
even pure sex to rescue us from bondage to the 
family and its lifelong hold on our sensibilities, 
Last Tango is a brilliant film. Where it lacks 
distance, it offers passion. Where it chronicles 
only failure, and where Jeanne and Paul, but 
especially Jeanne, seem too diminished to repre- 
sent us, the attempt they make to come together 
(with or without touching) carries gaiety, cour- 
age, and a large conception, if not its complete 
realization. 


BOLESLAW MICHALEK 


The Cinema of Krzysztot Zanussi 


Krzysztof Zanussi does not look like a film di- 
rector: he is tall, rather thin, wears glasses, and 
although he appears to be a rather young scholar, 
he is very sure of himself. And indeed, he is 
scholarly. For four years he studied physics at 
the University of Warsaw and planned to be- 
come a solid-state physicist, but then transferred 
to Krakow where he directed his interests to 
philosophy: specifically theory of values, moral- 
ity, psychology, and finally aesthetics. During 
these studies he made several amateur films, won 
quite a few amateur competitions, and so be- 
came the terror of the amateur film movement. 
Finally he enrolled at the national film school 
in Lodz, and immediately upon graduation pro- 
duced one film after another: four feature films 
and a whole series of half-hour TV films. Within 
four years this young scholar became—to the 
amazement of the entire film world of Warsaw 


and Lodz—the leading figure in the Polish film 
industry. 

Zanussi partly owed his rapid success to spe- 
cific qualities of character: excellent organiza- 
tional instinct, tactical skill, and precision. The 
pace at which he works is rarely encountered 
under Polish conditions. But his films convince 
us that he is also a great film talent. 

As his thesis film at the film school Zanussi 
presented “Smierc Prowincjala” (Death of the 
Provincial). This half-hour film was not meant 
to be publicized, but it nevertheless received a 
lot of publicity. Up to this day I do not know 
whether this happened because of its unques- 
tionable aesthetic and philosophical values, or 
because it was startingly different from anything 
thus far produced at the film school or in the 
Polish cinema. It is certain, however, that the 
“singularity” of Zanussi’s films as compared with 


DEATH OF THE PROVINCIAL 


the Polish cinema and the “cinema of the young” 
the world over, is of great importance. The plot 
of Death of the Provincial takes place in the 
secluded atmosphere of a monastery. It is the 
story of a young student restoring the frescoes 
of a chapel, and the Provincial of the monastery 
who is about to die. They don’t exchange a word 
—only a few glances just before the Provincial 
dies. This suffices to bring out a subtle feeling 
of unease, and a certain number of questions 
(rather than answers) concerning youth and old 
age, faith and doubt, life, transience, and death. 

Shortly afterwards Zanussi made Zaliczenie 
(Summation), one of several films for Polish 
Television. It is a short, almost theatrical scene 
of a psychological duel between a professor and 
his student during an examination. Here Zanussi 
demonstrated not only his capability of creating 
a volatile atmosphere full of anxiety—as in 
Death of the Provincial—but also his dramatic 
sense, narrative discipline, and his knowledge 
of psychology. 


STRUKTURA KRYSZTALU 
(THE STRUCTURE OF CRYSTALS) 


The above-mentioned films were only overtures 
to Krzysztof Zanussi’s later creativity. His real 
direction became clearer in his first feature film 
under the rather pretentious title The Structure 
of Crystals. Modest, gray, not very dramatic, 
this film reminds us of a chamber music com- 
position for two instruments rather than a nor- 
mal composition rich in motifs, instrumentation, 
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and technique. Two friends meet again after 
many years. One of them, Marek, is a young 
scholar building himself a career, well organized, 
flexible, skillful, adaptable, and ambitious. The 
other, Jan, Marek’s long time friend, abandoned 
all scholarly aspiration long ago. He lives in a 
remote village, and works at the small local 
meteorological station. He believes that in this 
solitude he is able to realize better his ideal of 
humanity, that life is richer when its rhythm is 
slower, and his experiences are deeper when 
there is time for reading and meditation. The 
film consists of disjointed conversations at tea- 
time, interspaced with long moments of silence, 
walks in the snow-covered fields, an occasional 
lecture by a visitor to the local school, the village 
inn smelling of beer, a short trip to the nearby 
town, again conversations, small clashes, and 
Marek’s departure to the capital. That is all. 
But these are only surface appearances. Un- 
derneath lies a mass of questions. Did Marek 
really achieve success, or did he visit his isolated 
friend only to play the role of a successful man 
against the background of a forgotten village, 
to exalt himself and to humble the other? And 
what about his friend and rival Jan? Does his 
withdrawal from normal life, and his existence 
in seclusion signify a victory? Or rather a de- 
feat which he is unwilling to admit even to him- 
self? Is his desire for contemplation, his search 
for riches within himself, an authentic need or 
just a pose, a gesture of defense against defeat? 
Has the dispute between the two friends some 
general social and psychological meaning, or is 
it only a confrontation between two different 
personalities? Zanussi has touched here some- 
thing very real: the problem of what constitutes 
success under conditions within a socialist so- 
ciety. On the one hand, in Marek’s attitude 


there exist the traditional elements of the battle 
for success: contempt for solutions which are 
unrealistic, impractical, ineffective-—even if 
they have a moral justification. But do not such 
mechanisms of success imply a complete rela- 


tivism of idealistic and moral principles? Does 


it not force a person to constant never-ending 
compromises and conformity? On the other 
hand, Jan rejects not only the negative and 
doubtful implications in the traditional philoso- 
phy of success, but even the very existence of 
success and advancement—he is virtually a mis- 
anthrope. It is necessary to note that these ques- 
tions posed by Zanussi do not concern only the 
individual motivations and purely personal 
choices of Marek and Jan. These doubts apply 
_ to the entire society, as well as to the organiza- 
tion and the principles directing it. 

All the above evolves from the disjointed con- 
versations of the two friends. Zanussi cannot 
be accused of idealizing one hero more than the 
other. He criticizes and affirms both of them 
equally—in moral and social matters as well. 
This unresolved dispute is precisely what gives 
such a strange dramatic form to The Structure 
of Crystals. There are no exciting conflicts which 
create new situations or enliven the drama, nor 
are there mounting climaxes. The front—as in a 
positional battle—is always the same: there is 
no victor and no loser. 

In thus departing from the classical forms of 
drama, Zanussi established the form of an essay, 
i.e., a free narration about people, their ideals, 
and the reality in which they live. These were 
the characteristics which made The Structure of 
Crystals a banner-film for all who see the future 
of the cinema in its intellectualization. The film 
received the annual award of the Polish film 
critics, but it did not get large audiences either 
in Poland or abroad. 
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ZYCIE RODZINNE (FAMILY LIFE) 


After many years, a young man returns to his 
family home. Such would be a laconic descrip- 
tion of Family Life, Zanussi’s second feature. 
This homecoming is a great confrontation. On 
one side is the young engineer, very contem- 
porary: he probably lives in a tiny, modern 
apartment. He shares the hopes and anxieties of 
all young men. On the other hand is his family 
home which he deserted long ago. It is strange, 
and falling apart. It houses his father, sister, and 
aunt—all embittered and angry at each other 
and the world. Is the return of the young man 
only a very outspoken dramatization of certain 
social conditions: a confrontation of healthy 
young people, the products of new times, with 
the old, neurotic, sick and crumbling world? Is 
it only the “old” and the “new” presented in the 
most traditional, but simultaneously a very sim- 
plified way? It was so understood by foreign 
critics when Zanussi’s film was presented at the 
1971 Cannes Film Festival: the deterioration of 
the middle class and its hierarchy of values, in 
an atmosphere of mutual cruelty practiced in a 
closed, small circle. It is something we know so 
well from the literature of the turn of the twen- 
tieth century: French a la Gide, Scandinavian a 
la Strindberg, Russian a la Gorki. 


This is a great mistake. Such a subject shown 
in Poland around 1970 has other sources and 


leads to other conclusions. The Polish middle 
class is by no means victorious and arrogant as 
in the literature mentioned. In Family Life it 
has no authentic existence—only a seeming ex- 
istence based on a system of vestigial values. It 
is not a threat, nor does it rule anybody. It is 
a segment of society separated from the normal 
values and possessions, drowned in autocontem- 
plation. Its only reality is memories. It is a 
shadow. Such a picture—contrasting sharply 
with the above-mentioned literature—does not 
evoke distaste or anger, but only contemplation 
on the transcience of life, and a certain nostalgia 
or some kind of tenderness. 

This is the correct description of the hero— 
the young engineer—and of the drama’s tem- 
perature in Family Life. Wit belongs to both 
worlds: the dead one of the past, and the world 
of the living. He feels aversion and hate be- 
cause he knows this house and this “so-called 
life’ much too well. Simultaneously he feels 
tenderness, because he cannot free himself from 
memories. Family Life is therefore a drama of 
a man who would like to free himself from his 


Zanussi’s 
FAMILY 
LIFE . 


social, psychological, and class conditions, but 
is unable to do so. When he realizes it, he ac- 
cepts—in a certain way—his moral and existen- 
tial status as well as his personality. 


ZA SCIANA (BEHIND THE WALL) 


A similar existential theme appeared with great - 
force in Zanussi’s next film, Behind the Wall. 
His plans for the film were modest—a one-hour 
television film, like hundreds of others produced 
all the time. However, the theme, with Zanussi’s 
perspectives and maturity, made Behind the 
Wall one of the most important films of the 
Polish cinema in recent years. | 

The apparent banality of the situation is in- 
credible. It is the story of a meeting between 
a successful young scientist (note that all Za- 
nussi’s heroes are scientists, scholars, intellec- 
tuals), very stable and holding a secure position, 
and a frightened, frustrated, desperate, unsuc- 
cessful woman. We soon guess, moreover, that 
she has also had an unsuccessful erotic life. The 
film takes place in only a few interiors: at the 
elevator of their mutual staircase (accidentally 
they live next to each other in the same apart- 
ment house, which is impersonal and rather 
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similar to an ant-hill), in his office where she 
comes seeking a job, and finally in her own tiny 
apartment. In these modest locations, and in 
the course of gray, trivial everyday life, the ac- 
tion unfolds into a beautiful parable of human 
destiny. The girl comes to understand that her 
neighbor from behind the wall is in reality very 
far removed from her: not only on the ladder of 
professional career, but also in the scale of hu- 
man concord. He can not, or perhaps he does 
not want to, help her. His interest in her is con- 
ventionally courteous, and one senses in him a 
terribly cold egoism. The girl commits suicide 

. unsuccessfully—it is one more of her un- 
successful ventures. The scientist sees the am- 
bulance in front of the house from the window 
of his apartment. On his neighbor’s balcony he 
sees a hospital attendant. He goes to her apart- 
ment frightened, perhaps feeling vaguely guilty. 
But he hears the girl assuring him that it is not 
his fault, neither the fault of his egoism—just 
an accident. 


— 
oa 


Riad 


This short film attains a degree of authenticity 
not otherwise found in Polish cinema. The film, 
besides having been made in authentic interiors, 
portrays both characters with painful real- 
ism. Also the psychological mechanism which 
evolved between them! In their movements, 
words, reactions, in the specific relation which 


the pain . . 
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develops between them, there is nothing stereo- 
typed, no concession to cinematographic con- 
ventions. This achievement owes much to 
Zbigniew Zapasiewicz who plays the young sci- 
entist, but it is above all due to the magnificent 
Maja Komorowska-Tyszkiewicz. She was dis- 
covered by Zanussi one year earlier (Family 
Life). Before that she was a little-known actress 
in a Wroclaw theater called Teatr 13 Rzedow— 
The 13-Row Theater—which was the corner- 
stone of the Grotowski Laboratory Theater. Her 
creation in Family Life was very mature and 
studied, with traces of hidden eccentricity. But 
it was in Behind the Wall that Maja Komorow- 
ska-Tyszkiewicz created a truly heart-rending 
image. She presented a picture of human de- 
spair, not in screams and tears, but in a bitter 
smile which covers up hopelessness, in sharp 
gestures which cover up wretchedness, in a voice 
which breaks because of fear that it will reveal 
. but mainly in the eyes: the fright 
of a hunted animal is expressed in them. In a 
film with a banal theme, with the action taking 
place in mundane interiors and among undra- 
matic and unprepossessing people, a certain 
sublimity and gravity of issues is apparent. Be- 
hind the Wall, which was broadcast by Polish 
Television, and later shown abroad, is a small 
masterpiece. 


stella 


Illumination (1972), Zanussi’s fourth film, is 
closer to The Structure of Crystals than to the 
traditional drama of Family Life. It uses con- 
secutive scenes marking the stages of life of a 
young scientist right after school, and up to the 
time when he becomes 30 years old. These 
scenes are interwoven with documentary ma- 
terial which illustrates the epoch, and with state- 
ments of contemporary scholars who comment 
on the problems raised in the story. The story of 
the hero is similar to the stories of thousands 
of other young people: he enters the university 
hungry for knowledge. He has the temperament 
of a scientist. Meets one girl, then another 
whom he marries. He is forced to interrupt his 
studies by military duty and the birth of his 
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child. Then again studies, assistantship, sepa- 
ration from his wife, and reconciliation. All 
this is not presented as rotating around one basic 
choice, as is customary in similar biographical 
films: a certain “either-or” which the hero has 
to decide. It is rather a biographic essay full of 
ellipses, narrated in a beautiful rhythm, about 
the life of a young Pole. It is full of small asides, 
lyrical notations, personal and other people’s 
reflections. All this material is organized, how- 
over, into a few main themes. 

Most prominent is the traditional theme de- 
scribing the formation of a personality: the slow 
development, crystalization of morality and the 
hardships connected with it, resignations which 
can not be avoided, and determination. On this 
level, I/lumination can be considered a pedagogi- 
cal story for young people, but presented nobly 
and convincingly without insistence. 

However, from the behavior of the young 
man, from his conversations, and the comments 
loosely woven into the action of the film, a sec- 
ond, very interesting theme appears: the process 
of discovery. The young man is ambitious and 
anxious to discover physics completely—and 
through it certain ultimate laws of the world. 
Simultaneously, he wants to study it deeply and 
broadly. Soon, however, he meets resistance in 
the form of an outdated method of teaching: 
specialization and automatization of scientific 
processes brought to absurdity. He finds that the 
ideal scientist-humanist—a man who studies 
only a segment of nature but is capable of con- 
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ceiving it in entirety and understanding its 
deeply hidden structures—is today only a will 
o’ the wisp. His professor enlightens him, in the 
end, that the contemporary scientist must always 
remember the relativity of his knowledge, of his 
limitations, its victories and defeats. He must 
sometimes treat his research as a game, and 
conduct it only for the sake of a game. 

Finally, still another anxiety fills this film— 
one which we find in all Zanussi’s films: the 
existential anxiety. When the hero at the end of 
the film enters the apogee of his life and success, 
it is already too late. Because at this point the 
slow but irrepressible decline begins—the sec- 
ond half of life, “over the hill,” which puts 
one’s entire existence under a question mark. 

Repeated questions about the meaning of 
existence can bring impatient smiles to the face. 
But in this film—as in Zanussi’s previous films 
—his serenity does not change into aridity, and 
his perseverance and inquisitiveness do not 
transform into boredom. 


A THIRD POLISH CINEMA? 


Four feature films and a few shorter films in- 
tended for television . . . is this all? None was 
a shock for the audience, none caused a revolu- 
tion in the cinema world. On the contrary: all 
were chamber films and without great resonance 
in the world. At first glance their import was 
scarcely detectible. But something very signifi- 
cant for the Polish cinema and for the constant 
changes in Polish society is visible in these films. 
Let me try to put it in perspective. 


Krzysztof Zanussi first came to notice with a 
group of graduates who appeared on the horizon 
of Polish cinematography between 1967 and 
1969. They were called—perhaps too hastily— 
“The Third Polish Cinema,” in comparison to 
the two earlier generations of postwar film- 
makers. Their appearance was accompanied by 
too great a scepticism about one group, and too 
great enthusiasm for the other. The greatest 
satisfaction was manifested by the film critics, 
who were not so much convinced of the new 
group’s success, as disgusted with the stagnation 
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of Polish cinematography during the sixties. The 
new group consisted of the following: Witold 
Leszcezynski (Life of Matthew), Marek Piwow- 
ski (Voyage), Wojciech Solarz (Pier, Sum- 
mons), Andrzej Kondriatuk (Hole in the Earth, 
Scorpio, Virgo, and Sagittarius), Roman Za- 
luski (Cardiogram, Plague, Anatomy of Love), 
Andrzej Zulawski (Third Part of the Night, 
Devils). Krzysztof Zanussi was outstanding 
among them. 

Why were these young film-makers so dif- 
ferent? The whole Polish cinema—like all of 
Polish postwar culture—was dominated by a 
generation with war experiences, which became 
their source——directly and indirectly—for their 
art. However, war was for them not only de- 
struction, suffering, the absurdity of death, etc. 
It was also the great transformation which took 
place in the country in those years: the change 
of government brought changes in social struc- 
ture, human relations, and in the hierarchy of 
values. Everyone who even slightly observed the 
Polish cinema of the fifties and sixties, must 
have realized that the war and revolution had 
an overriding impact on Polish culture in the 
postwar 20 years. 

The young generation, however, is not at all 
touched by the war. Zanussi: “I understand the 
earlier Polish cinema and its power in the works 
of Andrzej Wajda. But it is not problematical 
to me. I was born in 1939. During the Warsaw 
Uprising I was five years old. My memories 
from that time are not very clear. My friends 
two or three years older than I bear already the 
marks of this period—but not I.” Such young 
people, free of the trauma which so decidedly 
influenced Polish postwar art, had been shaped 
in conditions of relative social stability. They 
try to record in their arts the aspirations and 
problems of their own generation. The “Third 
Cinema,” therefore, was on the same thematical 
and historical level (although not on the same 
aesthetic level) as was the cinema of their 
slightly older colleagues such as Roman Polan- 
ski (Knife in the Water) and Jerzy Skolimowski 
(Identification Marks—None, Walkover, Bar- 
rier, Hands Up). Both generations show in their 


films the dilemmas of young people entering life: 
the drama of the young who demand a place in 
a society which is already stabilized. 


SUCCESS AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Zanussi expresses these dramas in all his films. 
He also touches upon social problems character- 
istic for a socialist society of the sixties and 
seventies. These were years in which a longing 
for a less severe life dominated our society: bet- 
ter and more available consumer goods, and a 
higher material and status level, especially for 
the younger generation. One could also sense a 
certain tiredness with the old stereotype model 
of a human and citizen: one who was the in- 
carnation of social service, of self-sacrifice for 
the good of the entire society (and his self- 
satisfaction). A more contemporary model of 
a human appeared: less severe, and with less 
accentuated discrepancies between personal as- 
pirations and social goals. 

Such problems, which had appeared in Za- 
nussi’s The Structure of Crystals, trailed through 
all of his films and were presented again with 
new sharpness in his last film I/lumination. Za- 
nussi is one of the few people who approached 
the new problems with clarity, fully understand- 
ing all their social complications. It is a very 
complex process: professional success and pres- 
tige in a socialist society are not synonymous 
with material success. Therefore a degenerating 
influence of objects is smaller than in a typical 
consumer society. But similar dilemmas de- 
velop: when and in which situations does per- 
sonal success transform into an egotistic per- 
sonal gain? What are the moral goals to success? 
When and in what situations does one have to 
pay for success with conformity? Let’s repeat: 
none of these questions had ever been touched 
upon by the Polish arts. They were still im- 
mersed in war traumatics, more and more re- 
moved from everything of importance to the 
new generation entering life in the sixties and 
seventies. 

There is another point of great importance. 
Zanussi, together with his contemporaries from 
the “Third Cinema,” looks at society from an 
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entirely different perspective than their prede- 
cessors. It is the perspective of an individual 
who searches for a place of his own in society, 
who looks at the world and society with its 
mechanisms, changes and crises from the per- 
spective of an individual. 

It is a very important point, because with us 
it used to be just the other way around: the 
individual was looked upon from the perspec- 
tive of the all-social processes. The fate of the 
individual was taken to be a straight conse- 
quence (Sometimes even a simple exemplifica- 
tion) of general situations. He was determined 
historically, and identified with the aspirations 
of a group, a class, or the nation. We must re- 
member that, in the tradition of socialist culture, 
art was always considered above all the instru- 
ment for knowledge of the laws ruling a society, 
rather than for knowledge of individuals within 
their inner, complicated world. 

As a matter of fact, the established Polish 
artistic tradition—including the literature and 
poetry of the nineteenth century—had in reality 
a similar point of departure: always more im- 
portant was the social and moral order of the 
world, rather than the individual. Therefore, 
traditional Polish art was not greatly enthused 
for the toilsome observation of realities: Po- 
land’s greatest literary works were rather a 
demonstration of general rules than truths of 
personal life. Such was the source of Polish 
cinema and literature of the fifties and sixties: 
they sought to transpose reality into a language 
of poetic metaphor, to mystify or caricaturize 
it rather than to present it in a factual light. Za- 
nussi and his contemporaries propose a change: 
for them it is reality alone (not a transposed, 
mystified, or caricaturized version of it) that be- 
comes the substance in which all the dramas, 
concerns, defeats, and triumphs of the individ- 
ual and society takes place. 


PARADOX OF THE YOUNG 


As a sort of postscript, I would like to draw cer- 
tain distinctions about Zanussi’s (and his con- 
temporaries’) cinema, which has been a subject 
of many misunderstandings. Often I hear accu- 


sations that his films are not aggressive enough. 
That in an epoch of youthful movements, con- 
frontations, and aggressive radicalism—when 
the conflicts of generations, races, classes, has 
become intensified—these young film-makers 
are excessively concerned with merely individual 
complications, as well as with ageless concerns 
about existence. Usually their contemporaries 
in Western Europe and the US are given them 
as bad examples. Such a way of thinking will 
not stand the test of any dialogue. In the cap- 
italistic societies the individual is concerned with 
the fate of humanity at large because its uncer- 
tain fate hangs upon uncontrolled games of 
group, class, and national interests. This is why 
the young Western film-makers look in their art 
for simple diagnostics and uncover increasingly 
often now—perhaps unintentionally—the social 
and class dimensions of their world. The Polish 
film-maker—especially the young one with a 
great sense of responsibility and sensitivity—is 
concerned rather with the individual experience, 
with the ambiguity of human motivations, with 
the longings, the failures and triumphs of the 
individual. Much as his western contemporaries 
are discovering the social dimensions of the 
world, he wants to discover again the unique 
individual dilemma in the world that surrounds 
him. 

It is, of course, a paradox: and one which 
Zanussi’s films quietly illuminate. 


[Translated by Wanda Tomczykowska] 


